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The National, Convention. 





Prof. Cook, President of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society ,writes 
under date of June 19: ‘* As I know 
the readers of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL Will be glad to learn, I has- 
ten to announce that the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society will, 
without doubt, meet in Washington 
Park Hall, just across Washington 
Park from the Exposition Building, 
Cincinnati, O., during the last week 
of the Exposition, Oct. 3d to 5th. Let 
all bee-keepers see that excursions 
are arranged for that week. We have 
already one promised from Detroit. 
Round trip only $15.00. The an- 
nouncement will be made officially by 
the Secretary in a few days. 





Prospects More than Bright.—As we 
advised our readers weeks ago, the 
** silver lining of the clouds” is now 
almost an assured fact. From every 
quarter come the most encouraging 
hopes, and every southern breeze is 


> | burdened with the sweet perfume from 


white clover, which was never more 
plentiful than now. Linden, hearts- 
ease, horsemint, and other flowers 
give promise of great abundance, and 


409 | With ordinary favorable weather far 


the remainder of the season, in most 
locations where were heard the fre- 
quent groans of despair will be sung 
the glad pzans of joys realized. The 
prospects for an abundant honey har- 
vest were never better than now. 


g@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 











New Book for Farmers.—We have 
on our desk a new work that will be 
of untold value to the farmers. It is 
called ‘*‘ The Farmers’ Practical En- 
cyclopedia,”’ and contains “‘ a systema- 
tic and practical treatise on every 
subject pertaining to farm and home 
life in America.” It contains over 
1,200 quarto pages, is elegantly bound 
in 2 volumes, and is published by 
Chapman Brothers, Chicago. The 
article on bee-keeping is very 
thorough, and embraces every part of 
progressive bee-culture. It extends 
over 14 pages, and is beautifully illus- 
trated. Inrecommending the encyclo- 
pedia to the farmers of America, we 
feel that we are doing them a kind- 
ness, for it gives to the farmer, in his 
own sphere, in behalf of his own in- 
terests and profession, a literary work 
of extraordinary high character, ex- 
haustive, complete and practical. It 
embraces the entire scope of rural 
life in every department. It contains 
the gist of many thousands of volumes, 
prepared by the most scientific, ex- 
perienced and practical men on this 
and the European continents, and 
therefore contains a larger amount of 
well-timed and valuable information 
than can be found in any work of its 
scope yet published. 





Fairs.x—Any of our friends who 
may intend to visit fairs, will be fur- 
nished with copies of the BEE Jour- 
NAL for distribution to bee men they 
may meet there, by sending us a re- 
quest stating how many they can take 
care of. We will also send two large, 
colored Posters to enable them to get 
up a club, if they wish to do so. 





a We have received the Premium 
List of the ‘‘ Northwestern Industrial 
Association ” to be held at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., on Sept. 4th to 9th, 1882. 
It contains no premiums for exhibits 
of honey, bees, or beeswax. 
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Drones—Are they Auxiliaries? 





Mr. Wm. Maxwell, Edgerton, Kans., 
furnishes the following information 
regarding his experience with the bar- 
berry bush, which will be read with 
interest by all horticulturists : 


In the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
of June 7, page 361, 1 see an inquiry 
by P. J. Swain, concerning the bar- 
berry plant, and Prof. Burrill’s re- 
marks thereon. Now, I want to re- 
late a bit of experience that I have 
had with this shrub. I have hadita 
great many years on my grounds, and 
much admire its beauty, and find it to 
be considerable help to the bees dur- 
ing the short time itremains in bloom ; 
it also makes a good inside hedge, but 
is not strong enough to be depended 
upon for an outside inclosure. Some 
6 years ago I planted one side of my 

each orchard with it, intending to 
hedge it all around ; three years since 
it began to bloom finely (it seldom 
bears any fruit in this locality), and 
was truly “a thing of beauty.” About 
the 15th of May I discovered that my 
peach trees were peculiarly affected, 
the leaves were covered with a sort of 
mildew, turned white, and crimped 
and twisted; the fruit turned white 
and dropped badly, and the whole 
tree had a leprous appearance ; the 
fruit was not all destroyed, but was 
badly damaged; the next year the 
same thing occurred. Well, in con- 
versation with an eastern man he re- 
marked that the barberry caused 
wheat to rust, and the farmers did not 
tolerate it; I at once concluded I had 
the key to my peach disaster, and ac- 
cordingly ordered every barberry on 
my premises cut down, and now my 
peach trees and fruit look as fine as I 
could wish, and are perfectly free 
from agin & I am satisfied that the 

rofuse light pollen caused the trou- 

le. I have not discovered that my 
wheat was affected by it, but I have 
never had any wheat within less than 
80 rods of the barberry. Let me hear 
from others. Now, as Iam a novice 
in the bee business, I want to make 
an inquiry or two. I have a few colo- 
nies of bees—some Italians and some 
hybrids—all the queens pure, but 
some impurely fertilized. The drones 
of the impurely fertilized are darker 
than the pure ones, with shining 
black heads, while the pure ones are 
lighter colored, with claret-colored 
heads. This peculiarity of the color 
of the head I never discovered in any 
other instance, and would like to 
know whether it is a characteristic of 
pure drones? My observations with 
my drones seem to disprove the com- 
monly received theory of pase queens 
producing pure drones, although im- 
purely fertilized. 


Scientists and theory hold that the 
drones of pure queens will be them- 
selves pure, regardless of how the 
queens were mated; but many bee- 
keepers of long and close observation 
have of late years cited many excep- 
tions to the rule. We have often 


garding drone production and their 
functions in the hive. It sometimes 
seems almost improbable that nature 
would be so lavish with drone pro- 
geny, if one only was conducive to the 
prosperity or perpetuation of the 
colony, while the queen progeny, 
upon which existence itself depends, 
should be so exceedingly limited, and 
the instinct of the first emerging 
should impel her to immediately de- 
stroy all possibility of succession. 
Who that is familiar with the inner 
economy of the bee hive, has not ob- 
served the hundreds of drones in a 
strong colony, during a rapid honey 
flow, apparently as busy on the combs 
in which honey is being stored as are 
the worker bees, and it is quite a 
common occurrence to observe them 
thickly congregated on the cells in 
which are freshly deposited eggs and 
newly hatched larvee, as though by 
their presence they assisted in incu- 
bating the eggs, or furnished the 
natural heat necessary for the larve. 
More particularly have we observed 
this when, after a season of rapid 
breeding, a cold windy spell of several 
days’ duration visits us, and our bees, 
as if with one general impulse, flock 
to the grocery stores in hordes, often 
in two or three days depleting a ten- 
frame colony to one or two spaces. 
We have within the past month had 
colonies containing seven frames of 
eggs and brood in all stages, depleted 
to two frames of workers, and ‘‘ pow- 
erful weak” at that. If drones do no 
‘*family duty ” in the hive, how is it 
possible to rear a hive full of drones, 
when the queen is buta drone-layer ? 
It is a curious fact, when honey is 
coming in most rapidly, when the 
glad, joyous midnight roar can be 
heard rods distant from the hive, 
when the bees during daylight with 
frenzy rush over each other pell-mell 
in their eagerness to go for fresh loads 
of nectar, and returning wearily drop 
on the alighting-board close to the 
entrance and crawl in, then can be 
found the drones thickest in the hive 
or among the boxes where the new- 
est, thinnest honey is being deposi- 
ted ; but let the honey-flow altogether 
cease, and the work of the drones be 
no longer required, and they will be 
herded on the outer or sealed combs, 
and if the dearth continue, they will 
be driven from the hives entirely. 
Who can assert that they do not per- 
form an important function in assist- 
ing toripen the honey, or extracting 
the water from it, quite as necessary 





thought there is much yet to learn re- 


as the gathering of it? That hordes 


of drones are necessary we do not 
think ; but we are not certain that 
they may not be too rigorously excelu- 
ded from the hives. That they are 
extraordinary gormandizers we do not 
think, for we have never been able to 
discover on the outer combs, where 
the honey has been once capped or 
sealed over, and where the drones 
have been all herded perhaps for days, 
a single cell which has beer. uncapped 
by them, and robbed of its store of 
sweet. There is much concerning the 
drones which is not yet understood, at 
least by us, but we have no doubt a 
great deal will in time be learned, and 
perhaps many theories held at the 
present time be modified. 


‘*Red-headed” drones, though in the 
minority, are by no means exceptional, 
and are frequently found in large 
apiaries of Italians, all apparently 
equally pure. 


Since the above was in type, the 
British Bee Journal for June has been 
received, in which we find the follow- 
ing remarks on the subject of drones 
by its editor: 


In the forthcoming translation of 
Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping will 
be found a remark by the author to 
the effect that drones serve no pur- 
pose beyond the fertilization of 
queens, and to this we have taken ex- 
ception, as follows: ‘* We cannot ac- 
cede to the author’s assertion that the 
fertilization of queens is the ‘ the sole 
purpose’ of drones’ existence. It is 
well known that when a swarm has 
left a hive there is often but a hand- 
ful of worker bees left at home to 
care for the huge mass of brood in all 
stages that the hive contains, and 
should a cold night follow a swarm- 
ing day, as is often the case, this 
handful of workers would find it im- 
er gay to maintain the necessary 
1eat in the hive, and there would be 
great loss of brood and bee life. In 
this condition of things, the drones, 
the great majority of which are stay- 
at-homes (fewaccompanying a swarm) 
are of immense service, maintaining 
heat which otherwise the few workers 
would be compelled to generate for 
themselves, and setting the latter 
free to nurse the newly-hatching 
larve. Itis true that when the young 
queen has hatched, and been fertl 
lized, and the weather becomes cold, 
the dron@s are slain; but at that time 
there will be little, if any, unsealed 
brood in the hive, while thousands of 

oung bees will have hatched into 
lite. rendering the hive populous, and 
the drones unnecessary. Nor must it 
be forgotten that drones are not ust 


in,” or, in other words, until the hone 
harvest has ceased, a fact upon whic 
is hinged a belief, in our mind, that 
they are of service in helping ' 
evaporate the honey prior to its belDg 
sealed for winter store. Many have 





noticed the large number of drones 
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often to be found in supers, and 
though itis generally ——— they 
are there as consumers only, it by no 
means follows that such is the case. 
The old saying. ‘Give a dog a bad 
name,’ ete., is fully carried out with 
drones, and noone seems to seek for 
or believe there are any good qualities 
in them, yet, as many will doubtless 
be able to substantiate, some of the 
best results have been achieved in 
hives whose drones were at least 
numerous. In that case the thought 
has been, if the bees did so well with 
that immense number of drones to 
keep, what would they not have done 
without them ? ignoring the possi- 
bility that the drones may have as- 
sisted in procuring the good results. 
And is it not true that under the 
sor sat system with drone-traps on 
uring the honey harvest many have 
cause to complain that their supers, 
though filled, are left unsealed by the 
bees? We have hundreds of times 
seen bees returned from the fields 
give their honey to drones, and have 
as often seen drones with their heads 
in honey cells. Is it certain that the 
drones in this case are notin a sense 
honey-carriers ? We know they have 
no honey sacs, as have the workers, 
but that will not make our suggestion 
ridiculous. The bees prepare the 
food for the nurseling bees in their 
stomachs. May not drones prepare 
honey for storage in a similar way ? 
They have no honey sac to collect it 
in, their duty lying at home except on 
special occasions at certain hours of 
the day. Bee-anatomists who search 
only for what they hope to find may 
pers overlook truths that have not 

een suggested. But let the influence 
be what it may, we cannot believe the 
drone to be as useless as he is ac- 
credited.” 





Food Poisoning. 





Inthe BEE JOURNAL of May 3ist, 
we gave an instance where cheese, 
manufactured from milk produced by 
cows that had been fed glucose meal, 
had “rotted down in thirty days,” 
and gave a recital of some of the 
dreadful eonsequences which would 
tesult from the consumption of such 
poisonous food. As proof that our 
Opinion was well founded, we reprint 
the following telegram to the Inter- 


Ocean, dated Adrian, Mich., June 19, 
1882 : 


Since Friday evening last some 
Seventy-five people of this city have 

en poisoned by cheese. Whole 
families have been suddenly seized 
With violent vomiting and purging, 
and in many cases severe illness has 
Tesulted. In one case, that of John 
- Smith, only the most vigorous 
teatment’ prevented a fatal result, 
While to-day several men who had 
artaken of the cheese were so ill that 
ey could not attend their labors in 
the Lake Shore and Peninsular car- 
shops. The cheese was sold by several 
stocers, but was the product of one 








factory on the 20th of May last. A 
microscopic examination shows the 
cheese to be filled with minute para- 
sites, but the deleterious effects are 
believed to have arisen from the 
presence of an accidental or other- 
wise dangerous substance. The affair 
certainly demands an official investi- 
gation, and the cheese should be sub- 
mitted toa scientific analysis. 


It is not difficult to anticipate what 
an invstigation will demonstrate, nor 
to place the blame for this extensive 
poisoning just where it belongs. Glu- 
cose is undoubtedly at the bottom of 
it all. Unless some stringent repres- 
sive measures are adopted by Con- 
gress, poisoning will become as com- 
mon as are now the lesser ills, our na- 
tion will become one of chronic dys- 
peptics, and our successors will be 
effeminate and perhaps imbecile. In 
fact, it is difficult to enumerate the 
evils which will result from the con- 
stant consumption of poisons that 
will cause cheese to ‘trot down in 
thirty days,’ and imperil at one time 
the lives of ‘‘ some seventy-five citi- 
zens”? inone small community. Life 
and health are no longer safe; the 
most substantial articles of food are 
adulterated with deadly poisons, and 
milk, the first food of nature, is drawn 
from the udder a poisoned stream. 


We have long held that Congress 
possessed the Constitutional right to 
regulate the traffic inand manufacture 
of food adulterations, as also, to re- 
strict or prohibit the sale of adulter- 
ated food. By arecent ruling of the 
Court of Appeals, even State laws 
can prohibit the mannfacture of de- 
leterious food of any description. The 
following extract from a late number 
of the’ St. Joseph Herald, cites a case 
in point: 

Missouri has a new law forbidding 


the manufacture or sale in this State 
of any imitation of butter, no matter 


| whether represented to be genuine or 


not. The oleomargarine interest 
made a desperate fight in atest case, 
carrying it to the Court of Appeals on 
the question of the law’s validity. The 
decision is that the prohibitory act is 
Constitutional. 
ing the manufacture and sale of any 
article of food made in imitation of a 
wholesome article in common use,” 
says the court,‘ which imitated article 
is so repugnant to the tastes and pre- 
judices of our people that they will 
not eat it when advised of its real 
character, but only when cheated into 
the belief that itis the genuine article, 
in resemblance of which it is made, is 
a statute fairly within the _ police 
power of the State, not opposed to any 

rovisions of the Constitution of the 

Inited States, and the wisdom of 
which is not to be called into question 
in the judicial courts; and this is so, 


* A statute caer pend 


although particular samples of such 
imitating articles may, in the opinion 
of scientific men, be as wholesome 
and beneficial an article of food as 
the original substance in imitation of 
which it is made.” The effect of this 
decision will be the suppression of 
several factories in St. Louis, where 
the sale of imitation butter, made 
from lard, beef fat, and other mate- 
rials, has been extensive. 

The decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals covers more ground than even 
we had assumed. We had no doubt it 
was Constitutional to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of deleterious 
articles, under any but their right 
names, not only as a matter of com- 
mercial policy, but as a sanitary 
measure; the Court decided “A 
statute prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of any article of food made 
in imitation of a wholesome article in 
common use....is a statute fairly 
within the police power of the State, 
not opposed to any provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the 
wisdom of which is not to be called 
into question in the judicial courts.... 
although particular samples of such 
imitating articles may, in the opinion 
of scientific men, be as wholesome 
and beneficial an article of food as 
the original substance in imitation of 
which it is made.” 


When an article has a tendency for 
evil far in excess of any good which 
it can accomplish, and the principal 
use of which must be in a fraudulent 
manner, if it is not a matter proper to 
be legislated upon and prohibited, ex- 
cept under special restrictions, then, 
surely, there is no cause for legisla- 
tion, and Congress had better re- 
nounce all power to protect the peo- 
ple. Glucose is as much a public 
abuse as oleomargarine or suine, and 
far more dangerous in its consump- 
tion, because of the multiform shapes 
in which it isimposed upon the public. 
Congress must legislate upon the sub- 
ject of food adulteration. 

G We have received the premium 
list of the Thirtieth Annual State 
Fair to be held at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Sept. 25 to 30, 1882. In it we notice 
$25 as premiums for honey, $2 for 
wax, and two diplomas for bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies. These amounts ought 
to have been ten times as large, and 
more varied. 








——_ 


G Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put them in. They 








are very valuable for reference. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Watch Them.—The Jndiana Farmer 
gives this advice to beginners: 


Watch all colonies closely that you 
Mave hived on empty frames, and see 
that they build the combs straight. 
Watch all colonies that have cast a 
swarm, and see that a young queen 
does not hatch out and lead off a 
-second swarm. 

Watch all colonies and nuclei con- 
‘taining young queens, that they do 
not become queenless by the youn 
queen being lost while on her brida 
trip. Watch all queenless colonies 
that they do not become infested with 
‘fertile workers. Keep a frame of un- 
‘capped brood in the hives that have 
‘been queenless any length of time. 
‘Watch the sections of comb honey 
:and take them off just as soon as 
‘sealed over, to protect their pearly 
‘whiteness. Watch all combs packed 
vaway, that the worms do not 
them. If you find any signs of their 
‘work fumigate with brimstone. 
Watch that the entrance to the hives 
‘does not become clogged with grass 
;and weeds. 

Watch the source of the honey sup- 
ply in your immediate locality and 
‘see where it can be improved by 
planting. 

Watch your neighboring bee-keeper 
cand see if he has better success than 
‘you. Ifso, why ? 

Watch and remember what you see. 

Watch and you will be sure to im- 
prove by the care taken. 


Unused Honey Resources.—A_ late 
‘aumber of the Chesterfield, Eng., 
Courier, has the following very sensi- 
‘ble communication from one of its 
«contributors : 


A. few months since in an article on 
‘* Agricultural depression ” you called 
‘the attention of your readers to some 
‘cof the minor products of the farm, 
and pointed out that one of the best 
remedies for the present distress was 
to give attention to sources of profit 
‘which have hitherto been much 
megiected, and not to allow the 
iforeigners to take out of our country 
for eggs, poultry, fruit, etc., large 
sums of money that would be better 
in the pockets of our own people. 
Now without staying to express my 
own opinion on these matters—which 
might not, perhaps, quite accord with 
‘yours—will you kindly allow me to 
direct attention to one of these minor 
industries of the farm and cottage 
garden which certainly at present is 
not very productive, but which under 
better management might prove a 


estroy 





source of considerable profit to the | é | 
small farmer and cottager, as well as eyes lighted up, as i 
a most interesting occupation and | what he was looking for. 





| mule wandered on the scene. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


It will be seen from an advertise- 
mentin your columns that the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association is kinddy 
sending an expert to give a lecture in 
Chesterfield on bees and bee-keeping, 
and it is arranged that this lecture 
shall be given in the Stephenson 
Memorial Hall, on Saturday next, at 
3 p. m., under the presidency of W. 
Gladwyn Turbutt, Esq. 

Those of your readers who will take 
the trouble to attend—and as the lec- 
ture is entirely free, it is only the 
the trouble—will, I think, be surprised 
to find what an extremely interesting 
pursuit bee-keeping is and how very 
remunerative it may be made under a 

roper system of management, at 
east in ordinary seasons and situa- 
tions. 

The old wasteful and cruel system 
of murdering the poor bees to obtain 
their honey—almost equivalent to 
slaying a cow when a jug of milk is 
wanted—was, it is true, seldom protit- 
able, as indeed it did not deserve to 
be, but the modern method, which 
Mr. Blow will explain and illustrate 
on Saturday, will show all who care 
to learn how these industrious little 
creatures may be made to afford 
great —— and protit to all who 
treat them properly. 

To show the importance of the mat- 
ter t mas say—and all who really 
understand the matter will bear me 
out in asserting that during last sum- 
mer tons, literally, of honey was 
wasted in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Chesterfield for want of 
laborers to gather it in—those who 
should have been working in this 
harvest for us having been burnt in 
the sulphur pit in the _ previous 
autumn, or worse still, left to perish 
of hunger and cold for waut of due 
care and attention. 

We hope, however, that the spread 
of information on the subject and the 
consequent establishment of better 
systems may soon place us in a better 
position, so that when another such 
season occurs, we may be able to 
gather in a large share of the rich 
gifts a bountiful Providence supplies, 
and that this country may not be de- 
pendent on other lands for the supply 
of what we carelessly and ignorantly 
allow to run to waste at home. 

A Mule’s Amusement with Bees.--A 
California exchange gives the fol- 
lowing : 





I was visiting a gentleman who | 
lived in the vicinity of Los ae 
The} 


The morning was beautiful. 
splash of little cascades about the 
grounds, the buzz of bees, and the 
gentle moving of the foliage of the 
pavese trees in the scarcely percepti- 
le ocean breeze, made up a picture 
which I thought was — A 
The 
scene, I thought, could have got along 
without him. He took a different 
view. 
The mule had wandered up close to 
a large bee hive, and got stung. His 
that was just 
He turned 


: amusement to those who have more on the bee hive and took aim, and 
_ leisure, I mean the keeping of bees. 


tired. The bees swarmed. 








sont lit on that mule earnestly. 
After he had kicked the last bit of 
bee hive so high that he could not 
reach it any more, he stopped for an 
instant. He seemed trying to ascer- 
tain whether the 10,000 Gens which 
- stinging him meant it. They 

id. 

The mule turned loose. 
saw ee to equal it. He wasen- 
veloped in a dense fog of earnestness 
and bees, and filled with enthusiasm 
and stings. 

I had no idea how many bees a hive 
would hold until I saw that bee hive 
emptied on that mule. They covered 
him so completely that I could not see 
any of him but the glare of the eyes. 
I could see from the expression of his 
eyes that he didn’t like the way things 
were going. 

Not only was every bee of the dis- 
turbed hive on duty, but I think the 
news had been conveyed to the neigh- 
boring hives that war had been de- 
clared. I could see bees flitting to 
and fro. The mule was covered so 
deep with bees that he looked like an 
exaggerated mule. The hum of the 
bees and their moving on each other 
combined in a seething hiss. Numbers 
were telling on him. He looked dis- 
tressed. He had always been used to 
kicking against something, but found 


I never 


now that he was striking against the: 


air. It was very Sar 

He finally got so he did not rise 
clear of the ground, but continued to 
kick. 

The intervals grew longer and 
longer, until he ay! was still. The 
bees stung on. He looked as if he 
thought that a mean, sneaking ad- 
vantage had been taken of him. 

I retired from the scene. Early 
next morning I returned. The sun 
came slowly up from behind the East- 
ern hills. The light foliage of the 
pepper trees trembled with his caress. 
His golden kiss fell upon the opening 
roses. Bees could be seen flying 
hither and thither. The mule lay 
near the scene of yesterday’s “ 
gle. Peace had come to him. [le 
was dead. Too much kicking against 
nothing. 








>_> 


Bees and Honey at Fairs.—The 
American Agriculturist for July con- 
tains the following : 


At the last National Convention, 
which was one of the most pleasant 
and profitable bee-meetings ever held 
in America, it was resolved to make 
an effort to have many fine exhibl- 
tions at the State and district fairs of 
1882. In England and other parts of 
Europe, these exhibitions are col- 
ducted ona grand scale, and excite 
much interest. They are thonght to 
be great educators, and to stimulate 
the honey market to a large degree. 
It is important to secure the offering 
of generous premiums. The State 
and Central Societies of Michigan 
have already secured favorable — 
by two of the largest Agricultura 
Societies of that State. Let all oe 
societies do the same. Itis probab e 
that in no other way can the interests 
of bee-keepers be so rapidly advanced. 
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When breeders begin to realize that 
eolor of itself amounts to nothing; 
> | that queens may be as yellowasagold|about 3,000 lbs. of honey. 


A tank like the above ought not to 
cost more than $15.00 and will hold 
When 


-~.| piece and still be worth nothing as|completed the whole of the wood- 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Light versus Dark Italians. 





W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





Mr. Aaron Benedict says that it ‘‘is 
much easier for the careless breeder 
to rear dark than light-colored Ital- 
jans, hence they are ready to praise 
the kind of bees they have, and if 
queen-breeders, they can send out 
all the hybrid queens they can rear, if 
dark.” 

The testimony of all queen-breed- 
ers, and my own experience agrees 
with their testimony, is that to breed 
for and obtain light color in bees is 
one of the easiest traits to be obtained 
7 breeding. In reply to the remark 
about the breeders of dark bees bein 
able to send out hybrid queens, 


ould sé ‘ - p 
would say that queen-breeders do not and bolted to F to keep it from 


spreading apart at the bottom. Or | 
instead of these bent irons, an iron | 
rod as at B, may be run through the 


rear their queens from hybrid queens. 
It is just as easy, and requires no 
more work, to rear queens from a 
. queen, than to breed from a 
iybrid queen. What breeder would 
be so foolish as to send out hybrid 
queens for pure queens? 

Mr. B. says: ‘I believe if these 
advocates of dark Italians had queens 
that were light-yellow, and produced 
all light-yellow bees, they would sing 
adifferent tune.”” In reply I would 
say: show me the advocate of dark 
Italians who has not also tried the! 
light Italians before ‘singing his | 
une.’ 





Mr. B. says: ‘It is the instinct of | - 


all honey bees to gather honey.” Just | 
80, but does not Mr. B. know that 
some bees possess this instinct in a 
greater degree than others, or else 
With the instinet is joined a greater 
ability ? 

Again, Mr. B. says we should have | 
“in view, first, the lightest-colored 
bees; second, large ; third, docility.” 
To make the joke complete, he ought 
to have added, fourth, honey produc- 
ing qualities. .In_my opinion, honey 
production, hardiness, prolificness, 
amiability and color should be bred 
for in the order named, but I fear 
that some have bred in the reverse 
order. 

The editor of the Instructor, in an 
editorial in the May number, ex- 
mee my views so exactly, that I 
ope I may be excused for quoting 
his conclu ing paragraph, he says: 
“ We do not claim that the dark Ital- 
lans are best simply because they are 
dark. Although there is undoubt- 
edly a natural difference in man 
respects in the two strains, we think 


€ difference is caused principally 
from the majority of bee-keepers hav- 
ing bred almost exclusively for color, 
Without paying enough attention to 
other points equaliy or more import- 
ant, such as vigor, prolificness, honey 
gathering qualities, ete. If color is 
hot gained at the expense of these 


producers of business bees, then, and | 
not till then, we may expect to see a 
general improvement in the race.” | 


opening two 
with wire cloth extending the whole 
length of the tank, and the whole is 
covered with a narrow roof, to keep 
out the rain; B is an iron rod to hold 
the upper part of the tank together 
and keep the roof from spreading; C 
C are posts, 3x4 in.; F is a piece of 
3x4, extending across from 
post under the bottom, and is 
the posts 144 inches, to support the 
weight; Disahoney gate; E E are 





qualities, well and good. But we fear 
that in too many. instances it is. 


} 


Rogersville, Mich. 


———————-—-—o se 





California Apiculturist. 
Evaporator for Extracted Honey. 





W. W. BLISS. 





In the first engraving A shows an 
inches wide, covered 


P ost to 
et into 


ieces of iron bent around the posts, 





Fic. 1—End View. | 


legs below the tank, or both rods 
and bent clasps may be used and 
thereby secure additional strength. | 


In the second illustration A A A A | 
are window glass, B BB are the posts; | 
C C C are the ends of the bolts; D is | 
the honey gate. The tank is made of | 
two-inch plank, and is 7 ft. long, 3 ft. | 
wide, and 20 inches high, all inside | 
measwwe. The ends should set back | 
from the ends of the sides about two | 
inches, and let into the sides and bot- | 
tom about 3% of an inch. The roof | 
should be made tight, so that it will | 
not leak; one side is made of boards; | 
the other side has glass in it, so as to 
letin the sun, and should face south. 

To put in the lining, go to the tin- 
shop and buy some sheets of I. C. tin, 
and have the tinner turn the edges 
for clinching, as they do for roofing. 
Lay the bottom out on a floor, ham- 
mer down the clinches, and solder all 
tight. Take the measure of the inside 
of the tank, and then turn up the 
edges and ends of your bottom to that 
size, making it 4 inch smaller all 
around than the inside of your tank. 
Now put the bottom lining in its 
place ; begin on one side and put in 
the rest of the lining, one sheet ata 
time, clinching and soldering as you 

o. The lining should be bent over 

he top of the tank, and nailed to the 





work should be treated to one or two 
coats of black or some other dark- 
colored paint that will absorb the 
sun’s rays and add to the evaporating. 
powers of the tank. 

It would be difficult to tell just how 
fast it would ripen newly extracted 
honey; it would depend upon the 
weather and how thick the honey is: . 
when extracted. If the weather is: 
cloudy, cold, and damp, it would not 
ripen the honey as rapidly as it would: 




















ie 


Fic. 2—Side View. 


Here ir 
Los Angeles County, an evaporator 
the size as described above would (if 
full) _ rather thin honey in about 


if it was clear, hot and dry. 


4 or 5 days ; it depends upon how thin 
the honey is, and how thick you want 
it. You can extract the honey before 
it is capped over, if you have clear 
weather to ripen it in. 

Los Angeles, Cal., May, 1882. 


—— > 








For the American Bee Journal.. 
Specimens of Apis Dorsata. 





WM. F. CLARKE. 





Well, I have seen her, and him— 
worker and drone—two of each, in 
alcohol. These four insects represent 
the price of a farm, and are all our 
friend Jones has to show, as yet, for 
his Oriental pilgrimages, and those of 
Frank Benton, in search of ** the big 
bee of Java.” . 

It is a big bee, and no mistake, 
about four times the size of apis 
mellifica. Iam not much of an entom- 
ologist, and this description is not 
meant for the eye of Prof. Cook, or 
any other scientitic expert in the ap- 
pearance and ways of that division of 
the animal kingdom called Insecta. 1 
can only give the crude impressions. 
of one who has been familiar, some- 
times too much so, with our common: 
and improved races of bees. 

The bigness of this bee is what first 
strikes the ordinary observer, and 
next to that its ~~ It is golden-- 
banded like the Italian, and silver- 
banded too, but with a more decided 
and larger black terminus to the 
abdomen, in this respect resembling: 
the Cyprians and Syrians. A _ bee- 
curled m4 in alcohol, does not dis- 
play itself tothe same advantage as: 
when on the comb or on the wing, 
but this bee, stretched out, must be- 
a well-proportioned, handsome insect.. 
The body is large and roomy, giving 
great capacity for honey carrying ; 





outside with lath-nails. 





and the wings are long and broad, 
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showing great power in flight. The 
head is remarkably small and taper- 
ing, and if, as is probable, the length 
of tongue is in proportion to the size 
and shape of the head, we may hope 
that this bee will be able té rifle the 
red clover of its luscious treasures. 
Its weight, however, will bend over 
the stoutest stalk of clover, and this 
may create difficulty in operating on 
the blooms. Most likelye any advan- 
tages we may obtain from the ad- 
vent of this insect, will be the result 
of judicious crossing. The drone is 
comparatively small, not so long, I 
think, as the worker, but aldermani- 
cally corpulent, like all drones. I 
would hazard the opinion that he is 
not too large to mate with the bees 
we have. The possibility of a eross 
the other way is more doubtful to my 
mind, for if the Java queen is large 
and long as compared with the worker, 
like the races of bees which we now 
have, she must be not only an Ama- 
zonian, but a Brobdignagian crea- 
ture. If we get even a hybrid variety 
from apis dorsuta, our hives must be 
= enlarged, and if we breed 
hem pure, our hives must be quad- 
rupled in size. Frames, honey ex- 
tractors, comb foundation machines, 
perforated zinc, honey sections, etc., 
must all be made ona larger scale. 
If the mandibles are long, strong, and 
sharp in preportion to the other parts 
of this bee’s body, I am afraid they 
will puncture fruit, and then there 
will be trouble in the camp. At pres- 
ent we have pretty clear evidence that 
our bees do not puncture fruit, but 
only avail themselves of the sweet 
juices liberated by wasps, hornets. 
and birds. It will be an evil day, if 
it ever comes, when fruit culture and 
bee-keeping cannot flourish, side by 
side. 

But, what of the sting? That’s 
my chief trouble in view of the com- 
ing of apis dorsata. It is all L can do 
to get along with the moderately- 
sized stings that now menace the ad- 
venturous bee-keeper. When hun- 
dreds of thousands of live daggers 
half an inch long are whirling around 
in the air, each with a gigantic in- 
sect ‘‘ ready, aye ready ” to use it ona 
poor bee-hated amateur apiarist like 
myself, I think I shall sigh with the 
poet, 

“O for a lodge in some vast wilderness,” 


and betake myself to parts unknown 
and unfrequented by apis dorsata. 
But Mr. Jones assures me that they are 
very amiable insects, and though 
formidably armed do not know the 
use of their deadly weapon. It may 
be so. We know that the horse and 
the elephant are ignorant of their 
ower, Or they wouid not submit to 
e bully-ragged about by that tyrant 
man. but suppose a cross between 
the Cyprian and Java. Horror of 
horrors! ‘lhere will be nothing for 
it but totake a back seat in 


“Some boundless contiguity of shade” 


too dense for a bee to penetrate. 

I am not much of a microscopist, 
and Jones’ microscope is not of very 
high magnifying power, but if my 
observations were correct, the sting 
of apis dorsata, like that of the bum- 





ble-bee, is without barb. Let us hope 
it will also be found to be without 
virus, and that the “‘ big bee of Java” 
will be like the big Shanghai fowls in 
disposition, as compared with the 
game breeds. 

Among other attractions that may 
be trumpeted forth to attract a large 
attendance at the next annual meet- 
ing cf the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers Society, there is this, that Mr. 
Jones will exhibit his four precious 
Java bees on that occasion. Mean- 
time, for the next four months, I 
shall have the high satisfaction of 
holding some such a colloquy as this 
with not a few of my bee-keeping 
rivals: ‘* Have you seen apis dorsata?” 
** No,” ** Well, I have.” 

Listowel, Ont., June 5, 1882. 





Rural New Yorker. 
Parthenogenesis in Bees. 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 

In the current volume of the Scienti- 
fic American, page 186, there is given 
an abstract of some experiments of 
one Abbe Giotto Ulivi, in reference 
to parthenogenesis among bees. The 
conclusions drawn from these experi- 
ments are as startling and absurd as 
would be the assertion that the pro- 
geny resulting from mating the horse 
and the ass would be anything but a 
mule. Thestatements made not only 
contradict some of the most 
thoroughly settled truths of science, 
but actually contradict the every-day 
experience and observations of every 
intelligent and observing apiarist. [ 
should not think that these wild as- 
seitions were, worthy of notice, only 
that some of the papers, even the bee 
papers, give the article a place, and 
make editorial comments that would 
lead one to think that there was good 
ground for the opinion that Huber, 
Dzierzon, Langstroth and a host of 
others were all mistaken, and did not 
see what they said they saw. Is it 
possible that one unknown man’s 
mere assertion shall weigh more than 
the testimony af many widely known 
and thoroughly reliable men, and 
they, too, often men of the very 
highest scientific attainments ? 

The following are the points which 
are denied, most of which are easy of 
demonstration, and some of which 
are proved by the daily experience of 
every bee-keeper :' 

Ist. Queens are impregnated out- 
side of the hive, and while on the 
wing ; 2d, they are fertilized but once ; 
3d, drones are killed in mating, and 
some of the genital organs torn off; 
4th, the eggs which hatch into drones 
are not impregnated, and so the law 
of parthenogenesis is true among 
bees, so far as the drones are con- 
cerned; 5th, eggsfrom virgin queens 
will hatch oa all of the bees be 
drones; 6th, some worker bees will 
lay eggs. Such bees, known as fertile 
workers, have never mated, and all 
the eggs from them produce drones. 

That queens are fertilized without, 
and not within the hive, is very easy 
of demonstration. In fact it is de- 
monstrated in nuciei hives by the 








hundred every year. I have demon- 
strated it in several ways. I have 
clipped one of the wings of queens 
many times, just as they emerge from 
the cells,and in every case I had a 
drone-laying queen, if she laid at all; 
though in many cases there were 
scores of drones in the hive. Of late 
years I have had only drones in one or 
two of my choicest hives, having 
taken care to keep them from all the 
other hives ; andin my small or nuclei 
hives I seldom have any drones. In 
such cases, if Ulivi is correct, fecun- 
dation would never occur ; yet L almost 
never fail to secure fertilization. [ 
have often shut the young queens in 
the hives, often with drones, and 
and never would I secure fertilization 
till she was allowed to fly forth. 
From our every-day experience it is 
hardly possible to refrain from the 
conclusion that Ulivi isa fraud. 

It is just as patent that queens are 
only fertilized once. My queens that 
are in droneless hives, and with wings 
clipped so that they cannot fly out, are, 
of course, utterly precluded froma 
second mating, and yet they remain 
fertile and lay worker eggs just as 
long as other queens that have good 
wings, orare surrounded with drones. 

It is not so easy to prove that drones 
are killed or mutilated in the sexual 
act, though I have little doubt that it 
is true. I have seen several cases of 
bumble bee mating, and in every case 
the drone was killed. ‘The honey bee 
is so nearly related to the bumble bee 
that it is very certain that the same Is 
true of it. Again, the drones, if held 
in the warm hand on a warm day, 
wi'l experience orgasm, and at 
once die. Mr. D. A. Jones found 
that he had lost a great many more 
than the usual number of queens as 
they flew forth to mate, on his islands 
last summer. This is easily explained 
on the theory that the drone expires 
in the sexual act and falls to the 


‘ground and drags the queen with him. 


In the water she would not be able to 
rise, and of course would be lost. 

Of course, Ido not positively know 
by actual observation that the white 
thread that hangs from a queen as 
she comes from mating, is a portion 
of the male genital organs. But I 
have found, with many others, that 
queens 1 had shut in the hives for 
tive days after they had emerged from 
the pupa state, and then let out to fly, 
would, without exception, commence 
laying if the white thread was ap- 
pended to the abdomen, even though 
there were no drones in the hive, and 
would fail as surely to lay worker 
eggs, when the white filament was 
absent. I have had several experl- 
mental queens reared in the early 
spring, before there were any drones, 
and they would fly out every day an 
return, but never carry the filament 
attached to the abdomen. Any one 
ean easily try this, and will become 
convinced very soon that with no 
drone there will be no thread. 

That drone eggs are fecundated, 
will be very surprising to the many 
apiarists that have reared queels 
when there were no drones, in late 
fall and early spring, and found that 
there were abundant eggs laid, but 
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that all produced, without exception, 
drones. Ulivi’s assertion that eggs 
remain over the winter, might find 
credence before the days of founda- 
tion, but now it will fall so flat that it 
will have only two dimensions. 

Ulivi’s last statement—that there 
are no such bees as fertile workers— 
makes me think of Byron’s remark in 
reference to Bishop Berkley: ‘‘ When 
Bishop Berkley said there was no 
matter, it was no matter what Bisho 
Berkley said.” It is an exceed- 
ingly unfortunate time to throw such 
a remark at American bee-keepers. 
Our new bees—the Syrian and Cyprian 
—will give us fertile workers with 
more facility than Ulivi can make 
unwarranted statements. Such an 
assertion needs no refutation in 
America, no matter what is true in 
Europe. 

Michigan Agricultural College. 

[Prof. Ulivi has written a long let- 
ter to L’ Apiculteur for June, 1882, 
published in Paris, France, replying 
to many strictures that had therein 
been made to his peculiar theories. 
The editor of L’ Apiculteur announces 
the close of the debate in the following 
words: ‘*‘ We now declare the affair 
heard on both sides, and consequently 
the debate closed. If we judge cor- 
rectly, the author of fecundation in 
the hive will now have totalk to the 
wind !”—Ep.] 





Farmers’ Home Journal. 


What is a Fertile Worker ? 


G. W. DEMAREE. 


Several correspondents have of late 
substantially asked the question which 
we have chosen for a caption to this 
article, ‘‘ What is a fertile worker ?” 
The question is a fair one, and is of 
sufficient importance to justify an 


answer in detail. The question is 
usually answered by saying that a 
fertile worker is simply a worker bee 
that possesses the power or functions 
to lay a few eggs, which hatch out 
drones only. ‘Is this all?” It is all 
that we can see with our eyes, but if 
we study the natural history of the 
bee (Apis mellifica), the phenomenon 
resolves itself into a proposition’ sup- 
ported by an abundance of reason, 
and is certainly just what we must or 
might expect as a result of the pecu- 
liar laws that oo in the process 
of perfection of the queen honey bee. 

The worker bee is a female in every 
respect that the queen is. The same 
egg which produces a worker bee, 
when under the conditions adapted to 

at end, will produce a queen when 
laced in a position favorable to the 
evelopment of a queen. I have de- 
monstrated this proposition time and 
again by removing the infant larva 
tom the royal cell in a hive of black 
bees, and substituting for it a worker 
larva of the same size from Italian 
Stock. If skillfully done, you will 
change the bees in that hive and de- 
monstrate to your entire satisfaction 





that the difference between the queen 
and the worker is simply and solely a 
matter of development. Itis a well- 
known fact that a queen is good or 
indifferent in exact proportion to her 
development. 

With these facts before us, the 
question, What is a fertile worker ? is 
logically answered. A bee reared in 
accordance with nature’s laws govern- 
ing the processes which perfect the 
undeveloped (female) worker bee, 
ey sufficiently developed to en- 
able her to lay a few eggs, is nota 
queen; sheis a fertile worker. Worker 
bees being undeveloped females, is it 
not reasonable and probable that some 
of them will be more developed than 
others, and that now and then one 
may be sufficiently developed to lay a 
few eggs ? 

Such are the facts, and they are 
—— by reason. 

Yhristiansburg, Ky. 





London Journal of Horticulture. 


Progress of Bee-Keeping in England. 
A. PEPTIGREW. 


In practical and scientific apiculture 
considerable advancement has been 
made during the last ten or twelve 

ears. Though slow the progress has 

een certain and encouraging. Many 
clever apiarists of the present time 
had not mastered the rudiments ten 
years ago. This advance has been 
made amidst the discouragements of 
unfavorable and disastrous seasons 
for bee-keeping in England. If the 
country had had seven years of sun- 
shine out of the last ten instead of 
seven years of cloudy and unpropi- 
tious weather, the value of bees to the 
community would be better known 
and consequently more highly appre- 
ciated. Notwithstanding the inclem- 
ent seasons and unfavorable harvests, 
bee-keeping is moving onward in the 
right direction. Knowledge is spread- 
ing ; inventions great and useful are 
introduced ; old and experienced men 
use them with advantage and grasp 
the whole subject of bee-keeping more 
firmly. Many young men who a few 
ears ago were commencing attention 
o the subject have advanced and are 
expert in all manipulations in the 
aplary. Much knowledge has been 
widely spread during the last few 
years, and almost everywhere happy 
results are already evident. We pre- 
dict that the progress will increase, 
and that bee-keeping will yet become 
a source of happiness and profit to 
thousands of the rural _— ation of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

oe the last ten years we have 
lamented the misfortunes of begin- 
ners, for two destructive seasons 
killed every bee in some gardens; in 
others one-half, two-thirds, or three- 
fourths were lost. Other seasons, not 
destructive, but unfavorable for 
honey-gathering, caused great disap- 

ointment amongst beginners. Some 
ost heart altogether, and some 
thought that a change of hives from 
straw to wood, or wood to straw, 
would bring success. In many cases 
the change was made at some expense 





without betterresults. Apiarists are, 
however, very hopeful. A few days 
ago I had a letter from an experienced 
bee-keeper in the north of Scotland, 
who is anticipating a bright and suc- 
cessful future not remote. And why 
should he not? People who plant 
orchards look hopefully forward, and 
derive encouragement and pleasure 
by considering the future. Bee-keep- 
ers who have been successful some 
ears are like other successful men 
in expecting greater success in the 
future. 

The introduction and use of artifi- 
cial comb foundation is a marked im- 
aint gg in the management of 

ees. Supering is made easy by the 
use of these foundations—easy for 
both bees and their masters. By fill- 
ing supers and sections with the foun- 
dation the bees readily adopt them, 
and soon begin to thin the wax and 
lengthen out the cells, and make 
them ready for the reception of 
honey ; thus the bees have less wax to 
secrete and more honey to store. The 
stronger foundation used for brood 
combs are as useful as those used in 
supering, for if given to first swarms 
at the hiving time, breeding com- 
mences at once, even before the cells 
are finished the eggs are deposited 
on the foundation, and the cells are 
afterward built around them. [If 
supering is made easy by employing 
comb foundation, progress in breeding 
is also made by their use. We thank 
the American bee-keepers for the in- 
vention and introduction of comb 
foundation. 

We are also, I think, indebted to 
the American bee-keepers for the in- 
troduction of sectional supers, which 
are useful in the retail honeycomb 
trade. Sections of 1 lb. and 2 Ibs. of 
comb are very salable, easily handled 
and carried. These small sections 
when well filled are so presentable 
and tempting on breakfast and tea 
tables that commendation is quite 
unnecessary. If exhibited for com- 
petition at honey shows they should 
be judged by number or weight from 
a given hive or froma — apiary. 
Larger supers of glass and wood are 
more sensational in exhibitions. Bee- 
keepers who study profit will use the 
kind of supers most salable in the 
market. Last season our glass supers, 
nearly 20 lbs. each, were sold at 2s. 
per 1b.; straw and wood supers at ls. 
4d. and 1s. 6d. per lb. 

The attention that is now given to 
the comforts of bees by advanced men 
is another evidence that progress is 
being made. A few years ago hives 
were not a protected in win- 
ter. Bees are natives of a warmer 
climate than that of England, and 
therefore suffer much in our cold win- 
ters. Many bee-keepers now know 
this and cover their hives well in 
winter. For many long years the 
most advanced bee-keepers in Scot- 
land have covered their straw hives 
effectively. The advanced men ofthe 
bar-frame school are now havin 
hives made with double walls, and fi 
the cavities between the walls with 
chaff. This is a great improvement 
and in severe winters these cha 
hives may be trusted to protect the 
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bees. The honor of the invention of 
the chaff hives belongs to America. 
One more invention or discovery will 
perfect the bar-frame hive—namely, 
a material more porous than wood, 
which will permit the moisture of 
bees to pass through and out of the 
hives. We have so many clever bee- 
keepers seeking improvements now 
that I believe the discovery will be 
made soon. Meanwhile many men 
are doing what they can to ventilate 
the wooden hivesand make their bees 
more comfortable during winter. 

Evidences of progress in bee-man- 
agement could be easily drawn from 
many points of practice now exten- 
sively followed. One pleasant feature 
of the progress already made by bee- 
keepers I would like tonotice. It is 
the fact that they now write and 
speak more kindly of those who differ 
from them in opinion than they did 
some years ago. The best men 
amongst us—the real Samsons of bee- 
keeping—refrain to a great extent 
from employing dogmatic language. 
They know well that whatever is true 
in science and the practice of bee- 
keeping will advance steadily, and 
sooner or later establish itself. On 
many questions much can be said on 
both sides ; therefore let us act on the 
principles of “free trade” and fair 
play in exchanging opinions, always 
remembering ‘kind words never 
die,” and also that “ charity never 
faileth.” 

Bear in mind that great results 
more frequently come from persever- 
ance than from great strength— A 
falling drop will cave a stone.” 

Bowdon, England. 





-——_ 
For the American Bee Journal 


How to Hunt Bees in the Woods. 





F. M. JOHNSON. 





You require a small box (which can 
be made of any kind of wood). The 
box is of a slanting shape, and should 
be made according to the following 
dimensions: Bottom, 4x6 in.; sides, 
4in. at one end and beveled down to 
144 in. at the other; end pieces—one, 
4x4 in., the other 14g deep by 4 in. 
long. The to should be a separate 
piece, and made as follows: Width, 
4 in.; whole length, 12 in. cutting 
down 4 on one end for handle, and in- 
serting a glass 3x1 in. flush with the 
under-side at the other end, as near 
the end as convenient. 

The box should contain a piece of 
honey comb about 14 in. in thick- 
ness, Which should be scented with 


bee-bait (the directions for making | h 


this are given below), covering the 
bottom of the box. Taking the box 
in the left hand and the cover in the 
right and approaching the bee while 
at work on the flower or shrub, you 
insert the box under the bee and 

uickly putting the cover on the top 
in such a manner that the light can 
shine in), you have the bee secure in 
the box, then put the box on a stake 
3 or 4 feet high, taking care not to jar 
the box more than necessary. Then 
shove the cover down so as to shut 
out the light from the glass, when the 





bee will go to work on the honey, 
which can be ascertained by holding 
the ear to the box, as it will cease its 
‘*humming ” as soon as it commences 
on the comb. Then the cover can be 
taken off and the bee will remain on 
the honey. Then take a_ position 
where yen can have an unobstructed 
view of the box and its surroundings, 
and wait for the bee to come out, 


which it will do in from one to three! 


minutes, and commence circling in 
the air, gradually enlarging the circles 
until it finds its latitude at which it 
will immediately start in a direct line 
for its home, and here care must be 
taken to accurately mark the direction 
it goes. You must now wait for a 
short time, when the bee will return 
and re-enter the box, which it will 
repeat as long as the box remains. If 
the tree should be near by other bees 
will accompany it on its second or 
third return; if at a great distance it 
will take a longer period for the bees 
to ‘* double up.” 

If you have gotten 15 or 20 bees at 
work on the line you can safely take 
the box to a point as far distant, in 
the course the bee has taken, as you 
choose, being careful not to pass 
where the bee is likely to tree, as they 
will not follow the other way. Now 
open the box again, and if you are on 
the line the bees will find it in a ver 
few minutes. If they do not you will 
know that you are off the line or have 

assed the tree and should move your 

ox to a point that you know is on the 
line. This is to be repeated until you 
run the bee to its tree. 

lf you have but a few bees it will be 
necessary to shut them in the box and 
move them in this manner from 30 to 
60 rods at a time, then open your box 
and wait for them to go and return. 
This is to be repeated until you have 
found the tree. 

Cross lining is important. If any- 
thing should prevent you from follow- 
ing the bee in a direct line from where 
= first start it, you can move the 

ox a distance to the right or left and 
start it again, by which means you 
can center the bee on some prominent 
object whereby you can invariably lo- 
cate the tree within a radius of 5 or 6 
rods. 

Half an ounce of tincture of Annis 
mixed with a half dozen drops of oil 
of Organum, to be kept in an air- 
tight bottle. 

nstead of using honey in your box, 
put a quantity of granulated sugar in 
a bottle and dissolve it with cold 
water until it becomes a thick syrup, 
and fill the comb in the box with this 
liquid, which is better than the real 
oney. 
Greystone, Conn. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


> —>-- > _ 


@@ When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 














Read before the Marion Co., Ind., Convention. 


Comb or Extracted Honey. 





F. L. DOUGHERTY. 





In answering the question—** Which 
isthe most profitable ?”? I would de- 
cide at once in favor of extracted 
honey. The ee enemy of the sentence 
implies that the bees are to be worked 
for the best results, the greatest profit, 
regardless of other considerations. 
Still, in deciding which is the most 
profitable in individual cases, various 
circumstances and conditions must 
also be considered, and can only be 
decided by each one for themselves. 

As to the relative amount which 
can be secured in ordinary seasons, 
the yield of extracted will double that 
of comb honey, and at other times it 
may be possible to secure quite a fair 
crop of extracted honey, while the 
bees would not have one pound of 
comb honey. As, no doubt, all of you 
know, the secretion of honey depends 
almost entirely on atmospheric con- 
ditions. There may be several days 
at a time when the bees will scarcely 

ather anything, when on account of 

avorable weather, a few days will 

come when the flowers seem literally 
filled to overflowing with nectar, and 
these few days may constitute the 
entire honey yield of the season. 
If at times like this, the hives be well 
filled with plenty of empty combs, 
the amount gathered will be surpris- 
ing, but if the bees must stop to build 
the comb in which to store the honey, 
the surplus secured will be but very 
little, if any at all. 

In producing extracted honey, par- 
ticular attention shouid be given to 
quality, and every drop should be well 
ripened before it is closed up in casks, 
cans, or jars. None but a thoroughly 
good article should be placed on the 


‘market, as the price and future sales 


will depend very much on the quality 
of honey you offer. ‘ 
As a general thing the difference In 
_ between extracted and comb 
10ney ranges at from 5 to 8 cents per 
ound, but where you have a good 
1ome market at retail, extracted 
honey will bring within a few cents 
of as much per pound as comb honey. 
As far as practicable each grade of 
honey should be kept separate. In 
order to do this a vigilant watch 
should be kept of the different bloom. 
The white clover honey should be ex- 
tracted closely before the basswood 
blooms. A little clover in the bass- 
wood honey, however, will not do the 
harm that would result if the propor- 
tions were reversed. Basswood honey 
has a peculiar flavor, and it should 
not be allowed to become mixed with 
any other kind of honey. 


As to how fast the honey should 


be taken, we think it makes but little . 


difference in its quality, providing it 
is given the proper care afterward, 


and we would like to impress on your 
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minds the very great importance of 


this care. New extracted honey 
should stand in open mouthed ves- 
sels for quite a while before being 
closed up, so as to become thoroughly 
ripened. It should also be borne in 
mind, that with the extractor we are 
likely at times to take every pound of 
honey in the hive, and if ata time 
like this, the flow of honey should 
cease suddenly, the bees must be fed, 
or they are likely to perish for the 
want of necessary stores. A neces- 
sary point to be taken into considera- 
tion is the time necessarily required 
in o—— honey, for during good 
yields the honey must be removed 
every third or fourth day, for gen- 
erally colonies run for extracting are 
not so likely to swarm, unless neg- 
lected, and are very full of bees. 





Northwestern Wisconsin. 





The N. W. Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention met in LaCrosse, Wis., 
June 9, 1882, at 10 a. m., Pres. Markle 
inthechair. Minutes of last meeting 
were read and approved. 

_ Wm. Lossing moved that the meet- 
ings hereafter take place about May 
land October 15. Carried. 

The President called for a report 
from all the members present as to 
the successful wintering of bees the 
past season. The loss reported was 
about one in fifty. 

W. Lossing complained of being 
troubled with a species of bee-destroy- 
ing bird. The bird he said was a 
trifle larger than the kingbird, of a 
brownish color, with white breast. 
He said he shot 57 in one day. 

Pres. Merkle complained of being 
troubled a great deal with the king- 
bird, and_thought the best way to 
dispose of them is witha good shot- 
gun. He asked the opinion of the 
members as to the best bee-hive, and 
it was generally agreed that the Lang- 
Sstroth was the best; at any rate,a 
hive to be better must be on the same 
principle. 

The question arose, ‘*‘ Would it be 
proper for the Society to place a price 
on honey, and to appoint some one to 
mark it according to grade? - 

Mr. Lossing was of the opinion that, 
as he understood G. J. Pammel to say 
he would open a honey depot at 
LaCrosse, all the members could let 
him have their honey, and he would 
dispose of it as he best could. 

Question—Does bee-keeping pay to 
Make a specialty of it? Upon this 
question quite a discussion arose. 
After several members gave a state- 
ment of their bee account, it was 
agreed that it does pay. 

Question—What is the best method 
for compelling the bees to work in 
the second story ? Answer—Take one 
or two frames of brood from the brood 
chamber, and put them, with a few 
bees, into the second-story, when the 
bees will take care of the brood 
and commence work in that apart- 
ment. 

. Question—Has ont one seen a queen 
in the act of fertilization, and what 
were the results to the drone? Mr. 
Lossing said that his assistant had 





seen a case, and that the drone died 
instantly, showing that it performs 
one duty. 

Question—How does a bee get pollen 
on its legs? Answer—It takes the 
pollen from the flower with its tongue, 
and puts it on one of its fore legs, 
from whence with a quick movement 
it transfers the pollen to the hind 


legs. 

Question—How does the bee get the 
pollen off? Answer—It backs into 
the cell and shoves the pollen off with 
its middle ae. 

Question—What queen cells pro- 
duce the best queens? Answer—Re- 
move the queen from a strong colony 
that has plenty of brood and eggs, 
then cut a strip of com) from the bot- 
tom of a whole comb with eggs in, 
about one inch wide, giving the bees 
plenty of room to build large queen 
cells. Select the best from the whole 
number, and you will be pretty cer- 
tain to get good queens. 

The President spoke of the effect 
of extracted honey on the market. He 
looked upon it as a great evil, and 
only there to make room for fraud. 

Messrs. Lossing and Pammel re- 
butted the remarks of the President, 
after which he expressed a determin- 
ation to buy a honey extractor. 

The Convention adjourned. 

G. J. PAMMEL, Sec. 





—_- 


Madison, Wis., Convention. 





The monthly meeting of the Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, was held at Madison on 
Saturday, June 10, at 7.30 p. m., and 
was presided over by Prof. R. Bb. An- 
derson. Papers were read by Dr. J. 
W. Vance, C. Spangenberg, D. D. 
Daniher and Prof. Anderson. 


Mr. C. Spangenberg, on the subject 
of swarming, said: The month of 
June is the real swarming month 
among bees. It then often happens 
to bee-keepers, who like to have large 
swarms, and do not care to increase 
the number of hives more than ab- 
solutely necessary, that they are at 
times troubled with the so-called 
swarming fever. Although we may 
have destroyed all the queen cells one 
day, the same hive may show signs of 
swarming the next day, and this may 
be followed by a second attempt, nay, 
even by a third and fourth, simultane- 
ously, so that we geta genuine revolu- 
tion in the apiary. To suppress this, I 
open the hive and sprinkle a small 
amount of water over and between the 
frames, which at once quiets the bees. 
Then I either give them more room or 
make a new swarm by taking two or 
three frames of brood and bees, out 
of each of these hives, or the same ex- 
citement will occur again the next day; 
for at such times they work continu- 
ously on queen cells. As the swarming 
fever keeps the bees away from their 
work of making honey, itis necessary 
that the bee-keeper should be on his 
guard to prevent the occurrence of 
such periods. 

Prof. R. B. Anderson gave the fol- 
lowing on bee-keeping and its ad- 
vantages: Our fields and forests pro- 











duce immense quantities of flowers 
that can be utilized and made to in- 
crease our wealth, if bee-keeping as 
a pursuit is properly encouraged and 
adopted. 

I know but very little about bees, 
but it has occurred to me to ask how 
much the wealth of our state and 
country might be increased by a judi- 
cious adoption of bee-culture. We 
know that we cannot raise wheat and 
potatoes on the same piece of ground 
at the same time, but it seems that 
bee-keeping instead of interfering in 
any way with the productiveness of a 
farm, is absolutely beneficial to the 
plants from whose flowers the bees 
gather their pollen and honey. Nor 
does the keeping of bees require much 
of the bee-keeper’s time. I heard a 
farmer who keeps about 50 colonies of 
bees and sells about $200 worth of 
honey every year, say that he consid- 
ered this money clean profit, since 
the bees took cate of themselves 
and claimed no part of his farm for 
their special feeding. He added that 
the bees were his only animals that 
did not annoy him. His horses, and 
cows, and sheep, and pigs were al- 
ways after him, teasing him for some- 
thing to eat, while his bees only asked 
to be let alone. 

As stated, I should like to know to 
what extent otir food produce could 
be increased by a judicious adoption 
of bee-culture the country through- 
out, and I think the results of a fair 
calculation should be pressed into 
the notice of the public. They tell 
me bees will go miles after their pol- 
len and honey, and that therefore 
every man in the city might keep 
bees, and in this way furnish his 
household with the necessary amount 
of pure and delicate sweet. I do not 
know how this may be. 

I suppose if every family in Madison 
went into bee-culture, the supply of 

ollen and honey from flowers would 

e exhausted, and the amount of 
acon we should get would be much 
smaller in proportion than if only a 
third of our citizens kept bees; but 
then, on the other hand, the honey- 
yielding flowers and trees might be 
vastly increased without any great ef- 
fort on our part. Indeed, I do not 
think a selection of trees and flowers 
with reference to the needs of bees 
would lessen the beauty of our streets 
and gardens, and in many instances. 
the gain to be received might stimu- 
late many of our citizens, who now 
neglect their shade trees and flower 
gardens, to plant more trees and raise 
more flowers, thus positively -adding 
tothe beauty of our fair city. Bees 
need intelligent care, but the amount 
of time required to see to them is so 
small that no other business in which 
the bee-keeper is engaged need to suf- 
fer on account of his bees. 


The meeting adjourned to the even- 
ing of July 8th, at which time others 
will present valuable papers. 
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Motherwort.—Please give name of 
plant inclosed, and its value as a bee 

lant. The bees work on a small 

unch in our yard from morning until 
night, notwithstanding we have the 
most profuse white clover bloom. It 
is now six feet high, and full of bloom 
from root to top. It seems to secrete 
honey during the entire day. Weather 
fine and bees doing splendidly. 

O. N. WEAVER. 
Minerva, Ky., June 19, 1882. 


[It is motherwort, and an excellent 
honey plant. Scatter the seeds from 
your small patch along the lanes and 
fence corners. It will take care of it- 
self thereafter.—ED.] 





Sudden Transition.—A more dis- 
couraging spring could hardly hap- 
en, than that just past. It would 
ave been very disappointing had it 
followed three good winters and sum- 
mers ; but coming upon the heels of 
three years that had gone from bad 
to worse, and then to worst, it was 
disheartening indeed. One could ex- 
amine bees in the last days of Febru- 
ary; March was encouraging, as a 
whole, and the first ten days of April 
all the most ardent lover of apiculture 
could have wished for; but from that 
date frosts, cold, rain, and winds were 
the order of the day, so that the mid- 
dle of omg | found bees starving and 
unable to leave the hive, even had | 
there been bloom, until June. But| 
at this date the prospect is really fine | 
for the future. White clover is in-| 
digenous here; and so abundant that | 
it is almost a pest, crowding out | 
other grasses. An abundance is in| 
bloom now, and the ground is matted | 
with that which came from the seed | 
this spring, and which promises to 
bloom this year; so that we shall 
probably have a much longer honey 
Season than usual, while the flow is 
already abundant. A week ago bees 
were on the verge of starvation, and 
now supers must be put on or the 
queens will be crowded. Even meli- 
lot sown last winter is branching and 
will bloom this season. Near my 
hives is a patch of five acres of white, 
alsike, common red, and mammoth 
clovers. The hybrids and blacks favor 
the white; but alsike is the favorite 
with yellow bees, though they work 
on common red where the corollas 
-are shallow, and I have seen them 
working between the flowerets. On 
mammoth clover I have not seen 
@ honey bee this spring. Sometimes, 
though rarely, I have seen them on 
white and alsike at the same flight. 
Flowers are unusually fragrant this 
spring, and especially blackberry, and 
bees took to it as well as they ever do 
to raspberry. I am heartily glad to 
see the JOURNAL take a determined 
Stand against adulteration; but I 
have not the slightest hope in repres- 











sive measures, though preventive 


measures are practicable. When we 
come to understand the nature of the 
soil, in its relation to er. and 
enact laws that will effectually pre- 
vent the divorcement of labor from 
the land, adulteration, with a thous- 


~|and other crimes will be prevented, 


and not till then. One-third of our 
farms are rented; half of them are 
mortgaged ; and the price that labor 
pays to get at the soil is all that can 
ye made above a hard living ; hence, 
so many are driven into necessity, 
and by necessity, or the dread of it, 
into crime. No amount or kind of 
legislation will avail until we cease 
this foolish attempt to legislate — 
into right—night into day; and unti 
we are not only willing but do follow 
natural right and justice. 
Wm. CAMM. 
Murrayville, Ill., June 12, 1882. 





Questionable Borrowing.—I see that 
my ** Hating of Queens” is inserted 
in the Jowa Homestead and in the Iowa 
Live Stock Journal, without credit to 
your paper. I furnished only one 
copy, and that one to you. 

Des Moines, Iowa. J. M. SHUCK. 


[This questionable method of filling 
up a paper occurs frequently—in fact, 
too often to be always pleasant to the 
enterprising publisher who secures his 
corps of contributors at a considerable 
outlay of time and much trouble. 
We feel great pleasure in having cor- 
respondence, editorial and other mat- 
ters copied from our, columns and 
properly accredited ; but when they 
are appropriated as though prepared 
for and appearing originally in such 
paper, we feel as would a merchant 
who had been robbed of part of his 
stock in trade.—EbD.] 





Rearing Queens in Utah.—Since I 
last wrote to you I have been engaged 
in queen-rearing, as quite a few have 
expressed a desire to have a queen 
from my bees, they being Italians, 
the bees in this city mostly being 
hybrids, and a few of the black bees. 
I divided on the 16th of May,and in a 
few days after had 10 queen cells in 2 
of the hives which I had divided. On 
the 22d I took 4 of those cells and 
gave them toa bee man in this city, 
he taking an active part in assisting 
me in the queen business. On the 
30th of May my first queen was 
hatched, with 3 cells still remaining 
in the hive. I formed 4 nuclei by 
taking 7 frames from my remaining 
hives. One of the queen cells I leftin 
the hive I divided was 24% inches lon 
from the face of the comb. I thought 
that it would be a prize queen, but in 
examining the comb a few days af- 
ter, I found the prize cell gone and no 
queen in the hive. I also took the 
queen that hatched the 30th, having 
taken it out on a frame of foundation 
where I found it first. My method of 
ym seg | the queen was in this 
manner: I took the frame of foun- 


dation which I had kept and put it 
into one of the nuclei wherein the 





queen cell had not hatched out, but 
was torn down, and last week I found 
her in the same hive laying and ap- 
parently at home. The bees get 
lenty of water in this district, as we 
irrigate our gardens every week, and 
have a pure stream of water pass our 
door all the time. JOHN DUNN. 
Tooele City, Utah, June 14, 1882. 





Prospect Good for Basswood.—Bees 
are doing nothing with us in Canada 
at present. The white clover is only 
beginning to blossom. I had to feed 
some of my bees; they killed off most 
of their drones ; some of the colonies 
drove them out till the ground was 
covered with them. Do you think 
they will swarm after killing the 
drones? The hives are full and run- 
ning over with bees ready to gather 
the honey. I think in a few days we 
will have a flow of honey. There isa 
good prospect for raspberries, and 
white clover is beginning to blossom. 
There is promise of a basswood honey 
harvest, as the trees are full of blos- 
som buds. WILLIAM COLEMAN. 

Devizes, Ont., June 16, 1882. 


[Yes ; they will provide more drones 
when they become strong enough, 
and the weather and honey-flow are 
favorable for swarming.—ED. | 





Coffee A Sugar for Winter.—Apple 
blossom season closed on the 12th 
inst. in this locality—fully two weeks 
later than last year. Bees have been 
booming in consequence, and have 
occupied about one-half of the day 
time in securing the nectar. The 
rains and extremely cool days and 
nights have been detrimental to them, 
but they have done well. White clo- 
ver promises to be abundant, and will 
be ont in about a week when the bees 
will “‘boom” again. This is also 
about two weeks or more later than 
last season. My colonies number 30, 
mostly Italians. They came through 
last winter with little loss, wintered, 
as usual, on summer stands, in double- 
walled chaff hives; 20 colonies are 
ready to go into the boxes soon as the 
honey flow commences again, and the 
others will be ready for the basswood 
flow, which I have seldom known to 
fail in this locality. My bees were 
wintered in 1880 and 1881 without loss, 
out-of-doors in chaff hives. I practice 
stimulative feeding in the spring to 
get my bees ready for the first honey 
flow, and have usually been success- 
ful. I have never had a case of dys- 
entery in my apiary. I fed pure cof- 
fee A sugar for fall and winter stores, 
but never any glucose or grape sugar, 
or poor honey. Pure coffee A sugar 


Z| is the best for wintering bees, anc 


a case of dysentery can be shown 
where a colony has been wintered on 
this alone, I have yet to find it out. 
Of course, this must be melted so as 
to be of the proper consistency, an 
then fed early enough to give the bees 
time to cap it over. Do not trouble 
about pollen, that will take care of 
itself—the greatest trouble about it 
is that too frequently there is an 6X- 
cess of it, and that is detrimental to 
the health of thecolony. If I remem- 
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ber correctly, I read an article in the 
BEE JOURNAL early this year from a 
bee-keeper of about 40 colonies, who 
professed to have fed about 500 lbs. 
of bran or rye flour in his own apiary ; 
possibly I am mistaken, but think 
not. Tosay the least, I cannot see how 
it was done, and what the necessity 
was. Beginners are often troubled 
about getting bees started in the 
surplus boxes. I have had but little 
trouble in that way; first supply the 
boxes with starters of natural comb 
or foundation, and then raise a frame 
of brood or honey from the brood 
chamber to the storage apartment, 
and the bees will commence business 
at once, unless the hives be too warm; 
in that case, give good ventilation. 
The vacant space in the brood cham- 
ber must be supplied with a frame of 
foundation or comb. E. F. SMITH. 
Smyrna, N. Y., June 15, 1882. 





opting Dwindling.—Bees wintered 
well in this part of the country. One 
man living near me only lost one 
colony out of 106 up to the time he 
took them from the cellar, but since 
the bees were put on the summer 
stands they have gone back a good 
deal, owing to the cold, windy weather 
we have had in the month of May, 
The loss of bees since putting them 
out this spring, up to the present 
time, will range from 10 to 25 per 
cent., and a 


t., — many of those re- 
maining are no 


ina promising s ate. 
S. HInMAN. 
Dundonald, Ont., June 14, 1882. 





Queen Shipping Cages.—As the safe 
shipping of queens by mail does not 
seem to have yet reached perfection 
by every shipper, I will — a little of 
my own experience in that line—not 
as a shipper, but as a receiver of 
queens. During the last few years I 
have had sent me between 100 and 200 
queens, by about a dozen different 
breeders, no two of whom have put up 
their queens in exactly the same man- 
ner. Some lots reached me all dead, 
some all alive, with attendant bees 
bright and clean as when first started 
on their journey, and some in all 
kinds of condition between the two 
extremes. The shipper who has had 
the most uniform success, uses the 
old-fashioned wood cages, sends about 
8 or 9 attendant bees with each queen, 
and provisions with candy in the 
cages and a sponge or bit of cotton 
saturated with honey at the sides of 
each cage, with wire-cloth between 
the bees and the honey. This man 
has sent me some 50 queens in all, 
évery one of them having reached me 
hot only alive, but clean and bright, 
and what is still more uncommon, the 
Same is true of all their attendant 
bees, with the exception of one bee 
only. Itis a great advantage to know 
that a certain number of queens is 
Sure to arrive in good condition within 
one or two days of a known time. 
My poorest success in receiving 
queens in good condition has been 
With those sent in Peet cages. I sup- 
posed this experience of mine was 
unusual, until I was told by an ex- 
tensive shipper, while at the National 


Convention last fall, that after having 
lost heavily by using this cage for 
shipping purposes, he had abandoned 
it, and gone back to the old-fashioned 


wooden cages. I do not know by ex- 
perience how unpleasant it must be to 
a shipper when he receives notice of 
a loss of queens while in transit, but 
I do know how much it bothers a re- 
ceiver to take dead queens out of the 
ostoffice, and have to wait two to 
our weeks for others in their place. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 
Williamstown, Iowa. 





Enigmatical.—I send you to-day, by 
mail, a queen cage with a piece of 
comb partly filled with sugar. This 
was stored in the past 10 days, and I 
am ataloss to account for it. You 
will observe that the honey has be- 
come solid as fast as deposited, and 
it is out of the question to extract it. 
Iam ata loss to know whattodo. I 
cannot extract, and the hives are 
about full; bees are idle for want of 
room. I have about 400 wired frames 
in this condition. Will you please 
examine and advise? I cannot tell 
what the honey is stored from ;- the 
hives have been extracted regularly 
this spring, so it is not old honey. 

H. N. WILDER. 

Forsyth, Ga., June 17, 1882. 


[The piece of honey referred to 
above has been received, and it is a 
great curiosity. There are no cells 
capped on the piece sent us, but the 
honey in them, which is white as 
basswood honey, is crystallized quite 
solid in the cell, with a watery ap- 
pearance. These pellets or crystals 
can be lifted out entire with the point 
of a knife, and do not exhibit that 
tendency to crumble or run generally 
found in granulated honey. The 
strangest feature about the honey is 
its taste, which is neither like honey 
nor sugar, but more nearly that of 
epsom salts, sweetened—at least the 
sample received appears so. We do 
not know what it could have been 
gathered from, never having seen 
anything like it before; nor can we 
advise what to do with it, as we do 
not know what effect it will have on 
the bees. If it will agree with them, 
it might be saved over for spring 
feeding, but we would be afraid to at- 
tempt to winter on it, at least without 
having experimented with its sanitary 
effect. You might have some compe- 
tent chemist in your city analyze it.— 
Ep.] 





Things Look Brighter Now.—This 
has been the worst season on bees I 
ever knew, but things look brighter 
now. We are having a good flow of 
honey now. It has also been the 
worst spring for queen-rearing I ever 
experienced. D. A. PIKE. 





mithsburg, Md., June 15, 1882. 


Difference in Location.—I have 10 
colonies in the country on the river 
bottom, and 18 here in Clarinda. To- 
day I went out to see how they were 
getting ~y | in the country, and 
found they had gathered but little 
honey, while those I have here are 
breeding nicely and in some hives are 
sealing up new mage The distance 
between the two places does not ex- 
ceed two miles, and [ cannot account 
for it, unless it is a washing rain that 
swept off the river two days before, 
almost missing us here, just giving us 
a gentle shower. We have more 
white clover here than on the bot- 
tom ; but out there is sumac and bass- 
wood—the former now almost ready 
for the bees. I think when we figure 
up at the close of the season, that the 
results from the country will compare 
favorably with those in town. I have 
succeeded beyond my most sanguine 
expectations in making comb founda- 
tion. After taking a lesson from Mr. 
Craig in Missouri, I melted the bees- 
wax, and the first dip I made peeled 
off the ay without trouble. Feelin 
somewhat elated at my success, 
kept on until I had 40 lbs. of nice 
sheets, and afterward succeeded as 
well with the machine as in dipping. 
J. L. STRONG. 
Clarinda, Iowa, June 14, 1882. 





Large Yield Expected.—This spring 
has been so late, cold. and wet here 
that it has been very discouraging to 
bee-keepers. My bees wintered ex- 
cellent in my plastered hives, on the 
summer stands, better than those in 
single-walled hives in the cellar. 
They went into winter quarters with 
a good supply of honey, but it was so 
warm and pleasant in February the 
queens commenced laying early and 
rearing brood, which caused the con- 
sumption of a great amount of honey, 
and the cold rainy ee unfavor- 
able weather caused them to sprin 
dwindle badly. Some colonies died. 
On the first day of June the weather 
changed from ridiculous to sublime ; 
white clover put in an appearance, 
and bees are now “ booming ;” in 
fact, [never saw bees gather honey 
and rear brood so fast as during the 
last week. They are working in sec- 
tions and swarming in every direc- 
tion. Bee men that a month ago were 
blue as indigo, now feel like ‘‘the cow 
that jumped over the moon.” We 
are having a large white clover bloom, 
which is our principal honey resource, 
and I look for a big honey flow from 
this out. . W. Fisk. 

Bushnell, Ill., June 19, 1882. 





Osage Orange for Honey.—Bees in 
this county wintered extra fine. The 
first of April they were strong in 
numbers,but the cold and wet weather 
has had its affect. Fruit bloom done 
but little good. The 4th of May was 
a glorious honey day; the bees worked 
with the spirit of desperation till 4 
o’clock p. m., and then the blizzard 
struck. The next day that was good 
(June 9), my 25 colonies all flew 
strong. I kept a close watch of all 
colonies, and when their honey was 
exhausted I fed moderately with 
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quite thin sugar syrup. Although it 
rains every other day, white clover is 
plenty and is yielding honey remark- 
ably well—people come along and tell 
me my bees are swarming. The air 
is melodious with their joyful hum, 
the combs are being lengthened out 
very fast along the top-bars. To- 
morrow I shall put on a good many 
cases of sections. All kinds of vege- 
tables are at least three or four weeks 
late. We are —_ sure now of about 
21g months of fine white clover bloom. 
eartsease, one of the best of honey 
plants with us, is very plenty in wet 
cornfields, and is there to stay. I feel 
as though my prospects were never 
better for a good, big honey crop. I 
think swarming will commence in 
about a week or ten days. I am more 
than pleased with the BEE JoURNAL. 
I admire the way you sting adultera- 
tors. I inclose a few Osage orange 
blossoms. The bees work on them 
vey eagerly. Purvip P. NELSON. 
anteno, Ill., June 21, 1882. 





A Screen to Protect from Robbers. — 
I make a frame of 1x2 inch strips, 
3x6 feet, and 6 feet high; line it all 
around with mosquito bar; put an 
oil-cloth on top to darken it, and put 
a door in one end, with wire-screen 
or mosquito bar covering, and hang 
it on hinges, as you would a screen 
door. When robber bees are around 
and I want to open a hive, I place 
this over the hive, go in and shut the 
door. When done, move the screen 
from over the hive. and all will be 


safe. J. T. BRUTON. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Working on White Clover.—Bees are 


doing finely now, and have worked on 

white clover since June 10. Lae 

the weather is cold and chilling, with 

rain. Had my first swarm June 16. 

I will have new extracted honey in a 

few days. G. J. PAMMEL. 
La Crosse, Wis., June 19, 1882. 


Early Swarming.—I had a swarm of 
bees, a very large one, the 30th day of 
May. It looked queer to see a swarm 
of bees flying in the air when the 
trees were not yet leaved out, though 
the dandelions were in blossom. My 
bees are in fine condition, storing 
honey from raspberry blossoms in 
sections, of which there is an abund- 
ance. G. H. ADAMS. 

North Nassau, N. Y., June 19, 1882. 





Satisfled with Prospects.—I have 18 
colonies of bees, and allare doing well 
now. ; GEORGE KIME. 
North Liberty, Ind., June 22, 1882. 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey. 
A new pamphlet of 32 pages. Atthe 
last meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, we were ap- 
pointed on a committee to prepare in- 
structions on the Exhibition of Bees 
and Honey at Fairs; thisis also added 
to the above. Price, 10 cents. 














ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


A line of Agate type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transiént Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 


BaP OS WO ccccccccesesesss 10 per cent. discount. 
— - ~ <awcekessasnace —_— - 
“13 “ =(8months)...30 “ = 
-—— ~ (6months)....40 “ se 
— = (9months)....40 “ = 
Pe = = — FORD) cvcsscd 60 “ “ 


Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
5 per cent. 


Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 











Special Hotices. 


g& The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every ‘Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 

oe 

g& We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. 
> s+ 

= Always forward us money either 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 

PRR EENE Soho 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 

For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 


“ _8,—an Emerson Binder for 1882, 
4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 
8,— * “ cloth. 
adil | Bee Journal for 1 year, 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s. 








Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 





for their labor in getting up the club. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 


July 8—Madison, Wis., at Madison, Wis. 
25—W estern Iowa, at Winterset, lowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec., Winterset, Iowa. 
Aug. 10—Maine State, at Harmony, Maine. 
Wm. Hoyt, See. 
Sept. 5—N. W. Ll. and 8. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec. 
Oct. 3-6 - North American, at Cincinnati, O. 
Dr. Ebrick Parmly, Sec., New York City. 
5—Kentucky Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky, 
Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, 0. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 


¢@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, } 
Monday, 10 a. m., June 19, 1882. § 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY-—I am paying 7c. for dark and 9c. for 
light extracted. 

BEESWAX—Choice lots are worth 25c. here; 
bright yellow, 24c.; dark to good. 17@22c. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 
CINCINNATI. 

HONEY—The market for honey is quiet. Ex- 
tracted brings 7@10c. on arrival. No comb honey 
on the market worth mentioning, prices nominul. 

BEESW AX—Scarce, and brings 20@25c. on arri- 
val. C. F. MUTH. 


Quotatiens of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY—The demand for comb honey is light, 
prices being made to meet views of purchaser. 
BEESW AX -Scarce, and in demand at 23@25c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


BOSTON. 
HONEY—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK, 


HONEY—White clover, fancy, 1 lb. bxs., 15@16¢.; 
white clover, good to choice, 1 and 2 Ib. bxs., 13@ 
14c; buckwheat, 2 Ib. bxs., per Ib., 11@12c. Ex- 
tracted and strained, white, 9@10c; dark 7@sc. 

BEESW AX—The warket continues rather quiet, 
but the supply is light and prices firmly sustained. 
Western, pure, 24@244éc.; Southern pure, 25@ 
2546c. D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY-—Several smal! lots of new are on the 
market, but there have been no sales reported be- 
yond those mentioned last week, which were to fill 
urgent orders. Quotations are entirely nominal, 
with little prospect of any movement until prices 
are lower. 

We quote white comb, 14@16c.; dark to good,& 
@i2¢e. Extracted,choice to extra white, 8@8C.; 
dark and candied, 64%@7c. BEESWAX—23@25¢. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY-—In fair demand. Extracted selling at & 
@10c.; comb scarce—nominal ut 18@22c. 

BEESWAX—Prime in demand at 22@23 

R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main 


CLEVELAND. 
HONEY—As there is no honey in market, we 
have no quotations this week. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JouRNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast aS 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 


c. 
Street. 
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Special Notice.—This number of the 
BEE JOURNAL completes the first 
half of the volume for 1882. A few 
have only subscribed for six months, 
and their subscriptions expire with 
thisnumber. To all such we desire 
to remark that by sending on their 
renewal at once, they will not only 
prevent the annoyance to themselves 
of missing the regular visits of their 
old friend—the Weekly BEE JouR- 
NAL, but they will save us much 
trouble in taking their names off 
from our mailing lists, and then re- 
entering them within a short time. 
We hope all will renew at once or 
else send us a notice by return mail, 
if they desire its visits continued. 


Np oe mm +e eC 


« Our new location, No. 925 West 
Madison St., is only a few doors from 
the new branch postoffice. We have 
a telephone and any one in the city 
wishing to talk to us through it will 
please call for No. 7087—that being 
our telephone number. 


oso 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 


———“_-* @ 9 ss e____—__- 


«= Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 
will not permit anything but samples 
of merchandise weighing less than 80z. 


> @ oe 


A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 

2 


t= The postal law makes the taking 
of a newspaper and the refusal to pay 
for the same, theft, and any person 
guilty of such action is liable to crim- 
inal proceedings the same as though 
he had stolen goods to the amount of 
the subscription. 


ee De — 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


—>—-- <-> --+ 


& Ashland, Pa., June 3, 1880.—A 
case of spavin that came under my 
observation was entirely cured by one 
bottle of Kendall’s Spavin Cure, and 
the horse sold afterwards for $200. 
25tf Yours truly, C. H. BARNARD. 


| the new pages being devoted to new 





The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should geta 
copy and commence to use it. 

1 00 
1 50 
2 00 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 


> —-_-+ 2 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$ 
‘** 100 colonies es pages 
** 200 colonies (420 pages 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, 


Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 

——————_ +> 02> 
&@ Those who may wish to change 


from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 


——_—_———__ #2 @ 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 


So 


Three years ago St. Julian, the great 
California trotter, was unknown ; the 
same may be said of Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure. Now both have a world-wide 
reputation. Why? Because they 
both have merit. One is a great trot- 
ter, the other is the most successful 
remedy ever discovered to be used on 
man or beast. 26w4t 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, one year, 
at the prices quoted in the Jast column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 


The Weekly Bee Journal, 


and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 

The 4 above-named papers 450.. 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill) 2 50... 
Kansas Bee-Keeper 2 

The 7 above-named papers 

The Weekly Bee Journal one year and . 

Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 

Bees and Honey, (T,G. Newman)“ 2 75.. 

Binder for Weekly, 1881 2 85.. 

Binder for Weekly for 1882 


2 75 


Borers «= er doRORs MTOR 
SASS SSKS SRS 








Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Provin among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 

is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to bu 
I am paying 
on arrival. 





a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
4c. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
7a a a comenes. 

avoid mistakes, the name of the shi r 
should always be on each package. —_ 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 

923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, 


FROM IMPORTED STOCK. 
Warranted Queen, $1.00, 6 for $#5.00; Tested 


Queen, $1.50. Address by registered letter or post- 
Cane eveee, - H. SCATTERG 
26w: 





Newgarden, Col. Co., Ohio. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee County, Mich., 


Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian Queens. 
All queens bred from imported queens, and from 
the purest and best home-bred queens, and the 
cells built in full colonies. No black bees in the 
vicinity. Single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75c. eaeh. Texted queens, $2.00 
each. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. Send 
money by draft, registered letter, or by money or- 
der drawn on Flint, Mich. 26smtf 








BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR AND 


¥ SCROLL SAWS, 
if, ana. Circular Rip Saws for 
ft general heavy and light rip- 


ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
chines are especially ae 
pay 


a 


to Hive Making. Itwil 
every bee-keeper to send for 
our 48-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 

W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2017 Main street, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


Class in Bee-Keeping. 


Application has been made to me to take stu- 
dentsin Bee-Keeping. I have, therefore. deter- 
mined to begin a class on MONDAY, JULY 10, and 
extend through eight weeks. The instruction will 
include a study of the Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Bee, Queen-Rearing, Artiticial Increase, ) A 
pomeee, Comb Honey, Extracted Honey, Bee 
-asturage, Wintering, etc. 

I have a good library of Bee Literature, all Ap- 
proves Modern Appliances, etc. My home Apiar 

as eighty colonies of Italian Bees, amon which 
students can practice. 0. CLUTE, 

24w Iowa City, lowa. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


—- high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
tps: the pound. Circular and samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


Pure Italian Bees 


at reasonable prices. 


FULL COLONIES IN LANGSTROTH HIVES, 
QUEENS AND NUCLEI. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every sale. 
22wst JOHN F. DIPMAN, Fremont, Ohio. 


TIN POINTS for GLASSING HONEY 


Cut by machinery ; are much cheaper und better 
than hand-cut, and perfectly straight; 1,000 to 
5,000, 25c.; 6,000 to 10,000, 22¢.; Over 10,000, 20c.; 
6c. per 1,000 oxwaly mail. Samples for 3c. stamp. 
- C. GILLETTE, 
15em5t LeRoy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 
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N DISTRESS for want of Beeswax. We are 
now paying 26c. cash, or 28c. trade, for good yel- 
low wax. Those of our friends who want large lots 
of foundation from us will have to send us the 
same amount of wax or wiuit till we can collect it, 
as our stock is about exhausted. Until further no- 
tice, we will sell thin foundation for sections at 
55c. per lb.; heavy foundation for brood combs 
at43c. No discount from the above rates. 
23wit G. W. STANLEY & BRO., Wyoming, N. Y. 


100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 


TESTED AND DOLLAR QUEENS 
BEES BY THE POUND. 


Send address for prices. 
lw35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundatien. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. A1ll Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 

lwliy D.S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ll. 


1882-], §, TADLOCK.-1882 


LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 
Breeder of Pure Italian Queens. I use one of 
J. H. Nellis’ best imported queens. Tested Queen, 
$2.50 ; per half-dozen, $13.50. Select Tested, $3 ; 
por half-dozen, $16. No“Dollar” or nuclei-queens 
andled. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
if possible. 14w39t 


1882, - ITALIAN QUEENS. - 1882. 


am now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN [TALIANS, reared from 
the best stockin the country.’ War- 
ranted Queens, $1; Tested Queens, 
early in the season, $2.50; after 
July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 
Tested Queen, $4; Full Colony, 
with Tested Queen, $10. The Best 

Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address all orders to 














L. J. DIEHL, 
aw Order Office)—Butler, Dekalb Co., Ind. 
Ow 





THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that donotrust an: break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
13wtf Abronia, Mich. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing. 
Our Motto is: 
—* Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens #1; Tested....$2 
eran Queens....$1; Tested....$ 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... ¢ 





» 

») 

) Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 

mison, ready, if weare timely notified. 

One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 

Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 

Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Comb 

foundation on Dunham machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 

35c. per Ib. ; on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 40c. 
per lb. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


2 ec. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR i882, 
From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from either of 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
they can be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
out guarantee, $1 ; ''wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. 3w26t 

may be found on file 


THIS PAPER at Geo. P. Rowell & 


Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 
St.), where advertising contracts may be made for 
itinNEW YORK. 











GOLDEN JTALIAN QUEENS 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 

ed Queen $4.50 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 

ed Queen 
Full Colony, with Tested 
Queen, before July 1 12. 
Same, after July 1 10, 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 

me ” after July 1.. 2.50 

per half doz. 
after July 1 of 


Address, by Registered Lette: 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, Iowa. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 


“ “ 





The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Bee Journal of 1880 
For Bee Journal of 1881... 
For Bee Journal of 1882 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


4—RACES OF BEES—4 


Italian, Cyprian, Holy Land and Hunga- 
rian Queens.—Warranted queens, $1.50: extra 
selected, $1.75; tested, $2. Sendformy 2ist An- 
nual Circular. 

19wtf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
for it. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
a Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. gt 
2w6m. 











SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 
and I will J and please you. (Box 819 ) 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, II1. 





Swily 





A NEW BEE BOOK! 


Bees & Honey 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the sucessful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and at the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “ Management of 
Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
ete. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 

A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


A valuable work for all who are interested in the 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 


‘The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Menop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up inthe 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 


It comprises al] that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 

A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 

It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. Theengravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
fi 


for beginners.—Farmers’ 


Embraces every subject of inierest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


Written in an interesting ard attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It is a valuable and ea book, and contains 

a complete resume of the natural history of the 

little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 

know in their care and management.—Chicago 
erald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and heaith- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it for the marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Duily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
met, Lancaster, Pa. 


com A Liberal Discount to Dealers bs 
the Dozen or Hundred. 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 


tion in the count We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 
We now quote an 


Advance of & Cents per pound 


on the PRICES PRINTED IN OUR caneus A RS, 
wholesale or retail. wtf 


INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and wee answered by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollar to the 





Woman’s Industrial Association, 


l5bw6mp 291 Sixteenth St.,. DENVER, COL. 


Advance in Foundation, 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 5 cents per pound, owing tothe 
increased cost of Beeswax. 

From this date, and until further notice, the 
price of all the styles and kinds of Foundation, 
except the VanDeusen (fiat bottom), will be 


Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 
from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
9: 23 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





QUEEN S--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 
Bw6ém JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 


FOR SALE, 


One of the Largest Manufactories 


Apiarian Supplies in the World. 


35 Hands now Employed. 


Here is an opportunity for one or two bee-kee 
ers to obtain a gvod business. My reason for sell- 
ing is that lam disabled. For information address 
8.” care of the Bee Journal, Chicago, IIl., who 
will | forward the correspondence to me. 23wtf 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 10to 50 Ibs., 42c., 
over 50 Ibs., 41c., less than 10 1bs., 44c.; Vander- 
tee 10 aq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57c., 10 to 50 

bs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 
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EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 


sizes. The 3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 


derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
lbs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 


$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 
Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
‘4 have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches 
a? 2 Langstroth a 10x18 
or 3 


4 “ 


a: = 

r4 10x18 “* 
For : frames of any size, 13x20 ‘* 
For 12}6x 


For 4 = - 73x20 “ 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, 11). 


FREE! FREE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, good goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

liwtf E. A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 


Florida Land--640 Acres 


t CHEAP FOR CASH. .2 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin ‘county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3lst, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, Peas 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on > 
5th, 1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it is uninoumbered, 
as shown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, duly attested by the County Clerk; the 
taxes are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
session. 

1 will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 

trade for asmal] farm, or other desirable property. 

An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 

925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, IL. 


UN HAM COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the Ib. 48ce. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F. W. HOLMES, S, Coopersville, Mich. iswiy 


‘fA —_ BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


Ican sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or éxpress, at wholesale or re- 
tail. All the latest im 
including the CONQU 

Send for my 32-page Lllustrated 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELECTROTYPES 


of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
5 cents per oquere, inch—no osingtc ou cut sold for less 
‘oon 50e. MA 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, "ni. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 
\v and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to do it. it is edited and published by 
. N. ABBOTT, Bee-Master, 
School of Apicuiture, Fai rlawn, Southall, London. 
{We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 


NAL and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.50 per 
annum, 











rovements, 











Langstroth frames, I have con- | 
cluded to adopt these two new | 


to revol¥e upon, leaving room un- | 


identical, except in size, with the | 





The Bee-Keeper's Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—%30.-—— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
— 0° 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

med, Speed 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All ee that it isthe work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook's Manual! is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.—LEW1S T. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the und from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowlege from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any Other book.—E. H. W OOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.— erald, Monticello, Lil, 


With Cook's Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up wifh the times in every particular. The 
—— rew: awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


y success has been so tas to almost aston- 
tsi inyestt, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
be bee and hives, with their implements. RS is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the pubtdher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which 1 like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing — and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, 


We have porpeed with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of t bee-keeper. It is reptete with the 
best information on everything be onging to api- 
culture. Toal taking an interest in this sub 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leadt 
bee-men to be the most complete and — 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America ; 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every e rienced bee- man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
bandsomely printed, neatly bound, and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction’: of wy = 9 whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion omens the care and management of the 
agtery There is no subject relating to the cu 

bees leff untouched, and in the com tiation of 

the work . Cook has had otvens e of all 

the [mead oy knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 

admirably to —_—— and make hy thie most 

interesting of a lioccupations.—American Inventor. 
—toi— 

PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by , 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 





» Our smokersand hon- 
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TAPE!” 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 


=) 


“RED 


‘Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


if you buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
dmproved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that J 
never go out—-always @@ 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
stpaid, from 65 cts. 

o $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 





ey knives first, you 
will have to buy no Patented, 1878. 


others. 
PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 


‘Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 2 00 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 

gS LE 1 50 1 75 
xtra Bingham Smoker (wide 

Rn 6500 ocncepcsdeceesce 1 25 1 50 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 25 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 

EE ite 9 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 

dc accccccceccecscscss 1 00 115 


To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 


Send for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


17wtf Abronia, Mich. 


Scribner's Lumber and Log Book. 


TEARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
airement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
‘wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
‘tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 3% cents post-paid. 


G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


27" Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. ag 
2w6m. : 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 
ns,and have now more than 100 colonies in 
eir purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00 ; 6 
for $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each; Warranted 
‘Queens, 25 cents more each. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


me Ev. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 
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; A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
1 outtit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. . UTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 


("Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


(@ Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON 
50wtf Pewamo, lonia Co., 


PAINE & LADD, 
HALBERT E.PAINE. ) WASHINGTON, 


Late Comm’r Patents. 

STORY B. LADD. - 
Solicitors of Patents and Attorneys in 

Watent Cases. 16w3m 
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$850 Square Grand Piano for only $245, 
PIANO STYLE 33 mescitocns, rosences 


3 strings, 7 1-3 Octaves, full patent cantante 
agraffes, our new patent overstrung scale, beauti- 
ful carved legs und lyre, heavy serpentine and 
large fancy moulding, full iron frame, French 
Grand Action, Grand Hammers, in fact, every im- 
provement which can in ony way tend tothe per- 
fection of the instrument, has been added. 

Our price for this instrument, boxed 
and delivered on board cars at New York, 
with fine Piano Cover, Stool SPAD5 

LS: ME véi.ccackanhed dcsvestacee . 
ced from our late wholesale factory price, 

. for 60 day~ only, to have this beautiful 
Piano introduced. This is now, by far, the great- 
est bargain ever offered the musical public. Un- 
precedented success! Tremendous demand for 
this style! Order at once. 

This Piano will be sent on 15 days’ test trial. 
Please send reference if you do not send money 
with order. Cash sent with order will be refunded 
and freight charges paid by us both ways if Piano is 
not just as represented. Several other special bar- 
gains: Piauos, $160 up. Over 15,000 in use, 
und not one dissatisfied purchaser. Handsome 
Lliustrated Catalogue mailed free, giving the high- 
est testimonials ever awarded any manufacturer. 
Bre, Piano fully warranted for 5 years. 

SHEET MUSIC % price. Catalogue of 3,000 
choice Reges sont for 3c. stam iB 

ENDELSSOHN PIANO C@6,, 
Box 2958, New York. 


EARS For THe MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 


This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 
small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 
known as Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
fisherman knows it. Its virtues as « restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures wereso numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was Officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 
300 years no Deafness has existed among 
the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 
any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

Ihave no'unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 


2ismly 





“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
and you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else, and whose 
curative effects will bepermanent. You willnever 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW, 

t#~ To avoid loss in the mails, please send money 
by REGISTERED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & Co.) 
= peat forAmerica. 7 Dey St., New York. 
20wly 





Books for Bee- Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Aplary.— Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on ever 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical, 
The book isa manent production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, 81.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, %2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75ec. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
andinventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are : “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘‘ Management 
of Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 7Se.3; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 


Honey, as Feod and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation of Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject , read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—$25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof. Cook’s Essay, which is here 
giveninfull. Price, 1O0c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


Extracted Honey; Marvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how. [Illustrated with 26 engrav- 
ings. Price, 10¢e. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1O0c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. ‘his book shouid be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 5@c- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25c. 


Chicken Chelera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 5c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, ete., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, ild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

he work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 


weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 
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